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298 BOOK REVIEWS 

MiNOK Notices 

The League of Nations and the New International Daw. By 
John L. Haeley. Oxford University Press, 1921. 

This is an enthusiastic uncritical and superficial comment on 
the League of Nations, in relation to something which the author 
only hints at, a new international law. It is barren of any prom- 
ising constructive suggestions. It merely analyzes a con- 
siderable body of material without even going to the sources 
for the texts. It is already greatly out of date and the pubUcation 
of the volume now would seem to serve no useful purpose. 

Not that a great work is not to be written on this subject. It 
may be early to attempt to describe the effect of the Covenant 
on the orthodox pre-war international law. But it is not too 
early to have some of the departures of the peace treaties and 
the various conventions which were adopted during the Peace 
Conference explained and appraised. But this cannot be done 
in the terms of the too arid and formal body of dogma which has 
been the basis of our international law in the past. It must 
find expression in the functional development of system and prin- 
ciple in the present-day world of international relations. There 
are a few indications that Professor Harley sensed this necessity. 
But he left the quarry of facts unopened. 

Manlby 0. Hudson, 
Harvard University. 

Europe Since 1870. By Edward Raymond Turner. New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Company, xii, 580 pp. 

This is an excellent manual dealing with contemporary Europe. 
The background for the period since 1870 is provided by three 
chapters describing the results of the French and Industrial 
Revolutions. Then the more detailed narrative begins with the 
unification of Germany. The more important European states 
are studied, with particular reference to the development of 
domestic policy along the lines of the newer economic and political 
tendencies and to the development of those international relations 
which helped on the World War. The work comes down through 
the period of the war, the peace conference and the Russian revolu- 
tion. The narrative is clear and well written and the point of 
view is modern. The chief defect of the book is probably its 
brevity if it was hoped to add much of significance to what was 
contained in his Europe, 1789-1920. Particularly is this true of 
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the chapter dealing with modern imperialism and world politics. 
The typography and mechanical aspects of the book are rivalled 
among comparable textbooks only by his earlier Europe, 1789-1920. 
The same excellence and originality of maps is maintained. 
While inferior for military history to its closest competitor as a 
text on contemporary Europe, Holt and Chilton's European 
History, 1862-1914, it is a far better example of the newer and 
more synthetic tendencies in historical writing. What was in 
many ways a new age began in Europe about 1870, and this 
work is unquestionably the best introduction to this period for 
either the general reader or the college student. 

H. E. B. 

Synopsis of the Legal Position of Nationalities in Europe Before 
the War. By Alexander Krisztics. Budapest, Hungarian 
Nation Press, 1920. 

This is a valuable synoptic chart dealing with the populations 
of Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, Ireland, 
Roumania, Serbia and Switzerland. It first gives a statistical 
summary of the ethnic elements in each of these states, and then 
summarizes the existing laws and practices regarding the general 
laws on nationalities and the language of parKament, laws, central 
and local government, autonomous administration, jurisdiction, 
schools, colleges, universities, and the army. It will be found 
useful by all interested in the national reorganization of Europe 
or the problems of nationalism in modern European history. 

H. E. B. 

The Labor Movement. By Frank Tannenbaxtm. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. xviii, 259 pp. 

This is a valuable contribution to the discussion of the function 
and achievements of labor in modern American society. It 
differs from most other studies of the American labor movement 
in being analytical and philosophical rather than descriptive and 
historical. The author has been singularly fortunate in being 
able to combine personal participation in the labor movement 
with academic instruction by such stimulating philosophers as 
Dewey and Kallen and such experts on the labor movement as 
Seager and Wolman. The result is a book which is probably the 
best presentation of the broader social function of the labor 
movement which has yet appeared in this country. It is 



